CH. xvi.         DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT                  35
my firm conviction is that concession is useless and dangerous the      1834
moment those foundations of the monarchy, and indeed of all social      ----
order, are successfully invaded.                                                      ^T- 47
When these lines were written he saw no opening for a seat in Parliament, and it was a curious incident that turned the current of his quiet life that winter.
" The change of ministry which took place in the autumn MEMOIRS. of 1834 was followed by a dissolution of Parliament Lord Althorp's elevation to the House of Peers on the decease of his father, Earl Spencer, had afforded the King an opportunity of substituting a Conservative for a Liberal Government. The Duke of Wellington was first sent for, but subsequently Sir Robert Peel was charged with the construction of a new cabinet, and, until he could return from Italy, where he was travelling at the time, the seals of sundry chief departments were entrusted to the Duke, who paid a daily visit to the several offices, and exercised his judgment on the affairs which in each required immediate attention. Some little time before, Lord Melbourne's Cabinet had been weakened by the secession of four of its members, namely, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham. A question affecting Church property was the ostensible cause of their retirement from office. Their watchword and that of their friends at the election was A fair trial for Peel. I wished to obtain a seat in Parliament, but could hear of no suitable opening. My father-in-law, moreover, and, in consequence, his daughter, were adverse to my wish, being of opinion that its accomplishment would carry with it too great a sacrifice of income. There was but too much truth in their objection, and I c&uld only meet it by declaring the grounds of my readiness to make that sacrifice. Judging from what passed at the famous Lichfield House meeting, I could anticipate no good from a government reconstructed by Lord Melbourne. I thought it would rest upon an unconstitutional basis, and that if I took part with an opposition capable of excluding it from power on principles of Liberal-Conservatism I should but perform my duty towards the public,